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Chester  County  Cabinet  of  Natural  Science,  > 

January  19,  1839.  5 

Dear  Sir, — At  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet,  held  this  evening,  it 
was  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Institution  be  presented 
to  the  Hon.  Samuel  Rush,  for  his  highly  interesting  lecture  on  the 
‘  Moral  influence  of  Sounds,’  and  that  he  be  requested  to  furnish 
a  copy  for  publication.” 

In  communicating  to  you  the  above  resolution,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  attest  the  high  gratification  which  your  lecture  aflbrded 
the  audience,  and  to  convey  to  you  the  earnest  hope  of  the  Cabinet 
that  you  will  be  pleased  to  comply  with  the  last  clause  of  the 
resolution. 

Very  Respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  TOWNSEND, 

Rec'd  Sec'y. 


Hon.  Sajiuel  Rush. 


Philadelphia,  January,  22,  1839. 

Dear  Sir,— I  yesterday  received,  through  Mr.  Dillingham,  your 
letter  of  the  19th  inst.  The  Chester  County  Cabinet  of  Natural 
Science,  in  asking  for  a  copy  of  the  lecture  I  recently  read  before 
it,  has  treated  the  performance  with  much  partiality,  and  I  have 
only  to  promise,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  to  send  you  the  copy 
requested. 

For  what  you  have  added  of  the  favourable  reception  of  the 
lecture,  be  pleased  to  accept  my  thanks.  I  will  always  remember, 
with  pleasure,  that  I  was  even  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  valuable 
purposes  of  your  “  Cabinet,”  treasuring  also  your  letter,  as  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  generous  estimation  in  which  my  effort  to  do  so  was 
held. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  very  truly  and 

Respectfully  yours, 

S.  RUSH. 

W.  Townsend,  Esq.,  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Chester 
County  Cabinet  of  Natural  Science. 


It  was  the  well  known  saying  of  the  philosopher 
of  Syracuse,  that  could  he  find  a  spot  on  which  to 
place  his  lever,  he  would  move  the  world.  The  en¬ 
thusiast  in  the  impressiveness  of  sounds,  might  wish 
for  a  channel  for  their  instant  conveyance  over  the 
earth,  that  he  too,  by  one  general  force,  might  move 
men’s  minds  and  hearts.  The  dreams  of  the  ardent 
sometimes  foretoken  realities.  Archimides  found  not 
the  fulcrum  he  sighed  for ;  but  his  knowledge  and 
his  discoveries  to  this  day  wield,  if  not  the  physical 
globe,  the  destinies  of  those  who  inhabit  it.  So  with 
him  liable  to  the  excitements  produced  by  sounds ; 
he  cannot  send  them  abroad  in  simultaneous  harmo¬ 
ny,  but  he  can  everywhere  perceive  them  specially 
achieving  by  their  influence,  the  good  he  desires. 

It  is  with  cordial  anticipation  that  I  approach  the 
theme  chosen  for  the  Discourse  of  this  evening.  It 
is  from  their  remembered  impulses  on  an  ear  some¬ 
times  attempting  to  discriminate  them,  and  a  heart 
that  has  not  unfrequently  felt  their  efiect,  that  I  so¬ 
licit  the  attention  of  this  audience  to  a  few  familiar 
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illustrations  of  the  Moral  Influence  of  Sounds. 
The  consciousness  of  their  familiarity  need  not  deter 
me  from  the  choice  of  the  topic.  In  this  temple  of 
knowledge,  amongst  whose  allotments,  are  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  nature  and  art,  the  brief  contemplation  of 
one  of  their  frequent  agents  will,  I  trust,  be  enter¬ 
tained  with  patience.  In  the  country  too,  the  place 
above  all  others,  abundant  in  sweet  sounds,  such  a 
subject,  however  simple  its  discussion  or  common 
its  deductions,  will  not,  I  hope,  be  deemed  wholly 
inappropriate. 

It  is  not  within  my  present  purpose,  to  bestow 
upon  the  properties  of  sound,  any  inquiry  in  the  least 
degree  aiming  at  scientific  elucidation.  When  I  re¬ 
peat  its  general  definition,  taught  in  our  earliest 
schools,  that  it  is  the  concussion  of  elastic  bodies, 
whose  tremulous  motion  excites  a  wave  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  air,  and  that  it  is  the  effect  produced  on 
the  ear  by  such  undulation,  I  have  given  it  a  mean¬ 
ing,  proper  perhaps  to  the  introduction  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  sufficient  for  my  present  intention.  When 
I  repeat,  in  the  language  of  the  poet, 

“  The  air  is  vehicle  of  sound; 

Remove  but  the  elastic  pulse  of  air, 

And  the  same  ear  which  now  delighted  feels 
The  nice  distinction  of  the  finest  notes, 

Would  not  discern  the  thunder  from  a  breeze” — 

1  have  told  all  I  mean  to  say  of  its  natural  causes 
or  philosophy.  It  is  to  the  poetry  and  the  morality 
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of  sounds,  that  I  shall  confine  my  remarks.  I  dare 
not  hope  to  instruct,  in  aught  to  be  submitted ;  but 
should  I  be  able  even  momentarily  to  please — should 
I  obtain  from  the  heart  of  the  listener  a  response 
to  a  single  exposition  of  the  “virtue  preached  in 
sounds,”  my  eftbrt  will  not  have  been  fruitless. 

I  shall  consider  the  influence  of  Natural,  Human, 
and  Musical  Sounds,  in  the  order  in  which  I  name 
them.  First — of  the  sounds  of  the  elements;  and 
of  that  voice  which  Holy  Writ,  in  the  purest  model 
of  sententious  eloquence,  has  called  the  utterance  of 
the  Deity  himself!  .  “  Hast  thou,”  it  says,  “  an  arm 
like  God;  and  canst  thou  thunder  with  a  voice  like 
Him”?  Piety  has  always  heard  in  this  beautiful 
authority,  the  only  voice  that  speaks  from  the  skies ; 
and  never  listens  to  it  without  reverencing  its  power. 
But  it  is  not  religion  alone  that  receives  a  solemn  in¬ 
spiration  from  the  sounds  of  the  elements.  The 
worldly  wayfarer,  and  “they  that  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships,”  hear  and  heed  their  influence.  Sail¬ 
ors  are  said  to  be  superstitious,  and  it  may  often  be 
the  case.  Poor  Superstition  is  ever  hung  up  as  a 
target,  with  her  illusory  and  foolish  trappings  around 
her;  these  may  sometimes  wear  the  appearance  of 
vice,  whilst  the  sneers  and  scoffs  that  send  their 
shafts  at  her,  often  become  the  vice  itself.  If  the 
sailor  is  given  to  superstition,  he  has  a  religion  of  his 
own  along  with  it.  He  keeps  the  first  as  a  sort  of 
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holiday  suit,  in  which  he  may  best  tell  his  marvels 
and  his  mysteries  to  his  companions  on  the  forecas¬ 
tle;  but  religion,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  is  the  storm- 
coat  in  which  he  goes  aloft  to  watch  the  sea  in  its 
gloomy  grandeur.  He  learns,  though  he  may  never 
have  read  the  Scriptures,  that  “the  voice  of  the 
Lord  is  upon  the  waters,”  and  that  “he  bindeth  them 
up  in  his  thick  clouds.”  I  have  enquired  of  observ¬ 
ing  men,  whose  lives  have  been  passed  among  sailors, 
and  have  heard  of  no  one  instance  of  the  atheist 
among  them.  Do  they  get  their  impressions  of  re¬ 
ligion,  rude  and  peculiar  as  they  may  be,  from  early 
example,  or  from  man’s  instruction?  Their  lives 
generally  preclude  all  chance  of  it.  Flung  upon  the 
ocean — 

“  A  young  mere  human  thing,  to  sink  or  swim,” 

what  school  is  there  for  him,  but  that  vouchsafed  to 
his  ignorance  by  the  source  of  all  wisdom;  by  the 
voice  that  speaks  to  him  in  the  thunder,  from  the 
winds,  and  from  the  waters?  ’Tis  his  only  instruct¬ 
or  ;  but  it  teaches  him  in  tones  he  soon  understands, 
and  never  utterly  forgets.  He  may  wear  out  and 
cast  off  his  superstition,  but  he  brings  home  with 
him  the  religion  he  imbibed  when  on  the  deep.  The 
pictures  we  may  have  seen  of  almost  infant  innocence 
teaching  the  old  sailor  at  the  door  of  his  sea-girt 
cottage,  to  read  in  his  Bible,  have  in  them,  perhaps. 
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less  of  fancy  than  of  fact :  the  child  is  only  improv¬ 
ing  with  the  old  man,  the  religion  he  first  learned 
from  the  roaring  of  the  winds  and  the  waters;  is 
only  endeavoring  further  to  spiritualize  in  him,  the 
early  influence  of  sounds. 

The  mountaineer  exhibits,  like  the  sailor,  the  im¬ 
proving  tendency  of  the  sounds  of  the  elements. 
Communing  with  nature  in  her  loftiest  places,  wdth 
the  thunder  beside  him,  and  the  avalanche  and  cata¬ 
ract  at  his  feet,  he  is  taught  both  contemplation  and 
reverence.  Whence  comes  his  humble,  but  sure  re¬ 
ligion? 

“The  sound  of  the  church-going  bell, 

His  vallies  and  rocks  never  heard 

nor  has  the  foot  of  the  missionary  yet  scaled  the 
craggy  eminences  around  his  hut;  but  the  God  of 
nature  shows  him  many  churches  in  the  mountains ; 
the  lofty  peaks  are  their  spires;  the  thunders  that 
roll  from  them,  their  sublime  calls  to  worship ;  and 
the  murmurings  of  the  stream,  or  the  sighing  of  the 
breeze  come  as  sacred  songs  to  his  ear.  The  moun¬ 
tain  peasant  has  not  only  his  time,  but  all  times  for 
worship  in  the  sounds  of  the  elements ;  and  the  sim¬ 
ple  charity  and  hospitality  of  his  life  exemplify  the 
good  he  derives  from  this  figurative  but  true  church. 
He  too  may  afford  another  instance  of  the  morality 
learnt  in  sounds.. 

The  earthquake  and  the  fire  can,  both  of  them, 
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teach  the  lesson  I  would  enforce.  Like  its  proto¬ 
type  the  thunder,  the  first  is  solitary  in  its  terrible 
sound.  It  speaks  but  to  groan  the  instant  knell  of 
myriads ; 

“To  gorge  whole  kingdoms  through  its  yawning  jaws.” 

The  stricken  boy,  who  alone  survived  the  earthquake 
at  Calabria,  was  found  with  his  hands  to  his  ears, 
gazing  on  vacuity ;  and  ran,  a  frightened  maniac,  to 
the  woods,  when  kindness  sought  to  detain  and 
soothe  him.  The  earth’s  awful  voice  had  crazed  the 
life  that  her  voracity  had  spared.  For  the  latter,  an 
American  novelist,  in  an  excellent  description  of  a 
prairie  on  fire,  has  given  authority,  when  ho  says  that 
the  hearts  of  those  who  listened  to  its  near  and  ter¬ 
rific  sound,  were  humbled  and  purified  by  it.  The 
very  sounds  from  the  burning  city  in  the  north  oi 
Europe,  may  have  helped  the  moral  influence  which, 
but  an  age  ago,  drove  the  great  French  invader  from 
the  land  of  the  patriots  who  kindled  it.  It  may  have 
helped  to  seal  ^‘the  beginning  of  his  end.”  The 
noisy  sparkling  of  the  camp-fire  in  the  woods,  or 
from  the  light  of  the  domestic  hearth-stone,  proclaim 
safety  and  comfort  to  those  around  them.  In  the 
latter,  it  preludes  the  evening  song  of  the  mother’s 
love,  and  calls  the  fond  and  provident  father  to  his 
happy  home.  It  is 

“ - warmth’s  cheering  music, 

Sent,  like  our  many  blessings,  through  its  sounds.” 
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The  winds  and  the  waves,  the  earth  and  the  fire, 
each  has  a  voice  for  man’s  instruction,  a  variety  to 
his  ear,  a  morality  to  his  mind. 

The  sounds  of  nature  in  her  seasons,  give  forth 
many  distinctive  sentiments.  With  the  same  feel¬ 
ing  as  that  in  which  the  florist  hails  the  first  peeping 
forth  of  the  snow-drop,  does  the  ear,  attuned  to  the 
voice  of  the  seasons,  listen  to  the  gladdening  note  of 
the  first  feathered  harbinger  of  Spring.  The  sound 
of  the  driving  and  departing  ice,  like  the  roar  of  final 
battle  to  the  patriot,  blends  hope  for  approaching  dis- 
enthralment,  with  anxiety  for  the  danger  which  may 
consummate  it.  But  the  gentle  chirping  of  the  ven¬ 
turous  songster  I  have  alluded  to,  gives  unreserved 
assurance  of  the  renewal  of  nature  and  her  beauty. 
He  brinors  “healino^  on  his  winors,”  to  those  whose 
spirits  have  been  chilled  by  the  frosts  of  adversity 
and  dejection;  he  sings  in  the  language  of  poetry, 

“The  effusive  force  of  Spring  on  man, 

When  heaven  and  earth  as  if  contending  vie, 

To  raise  his  being  and  serene  his  soul.” 

Such  tuneful  messengers  spoke  a  like  morality  to 
Wilson,  the  ornithologist,  and  suggested  his  heart’s 
last  wish  to  be  buried  where  the  birds  of  summer 
miofht  sin^  over  his  grave. 

There  is  a  sound,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  from  tlie 
stillness  of  night.  If  there  has  been  “  darkness  which 
may  be  felt,”  let  me  at  least  fanc}^  there  is  a  stillness 
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which  may  he  heard^  at  the  stagnant  depth  of  mid¬ 
night  in  summer.  I  once  heard  an  enthusiast  call 
it,  ‘‘the  breathing  of  the  night  as  she  slept,”  and 
there  was  poetry  in  the  thought.  Come  whence  it 
may— from  the  listless  prowling  of  the  air,  from  the 
soft  whispers  of  the  trees,  or  the  fancied  sighs  of  flow¬ 
ers  in  their  dreams^ — the  very  imagination  that  I 
heard  it,  has  made  me  apply  to  the  hour  the  solemn 
lines  of  Young,  that 

“  Night  is  fair  virtue’s  immemorial  friend, 

By  night  the  atheist  half  believes  a  God.” 

A  few  words  for  the  sounds  of  Autumn;  sounds 
like  the  tolling  of  the  hell  for  the  lovely  departed. 
Let  him,  who  from  reflection,  loves  the  country, 
walk  amid  the  scene  of  this  mournful  season ;  let  him 
listen  to  the  sighing  of  the  breeze,  the  falling  fruits, 
the  rustling  of  the  leaves  beneath  his  feet,  giving 
their  autumnal  music  in  their  death;  the  farewell 
scream  of  the  lonely  bird  ere  it  starts  for  gentler 
climes — all  these  tell  of  death  or  departure;  and  all 
are  the  sounds  of  useful  sadness.  The  sounds  ut¬ 
tered  by  domestic  animals,  and  the  impressions  they 
produce,  have  all  a  name  and  a  note  with  the  poets 
of  nature.  Let  a  single  remark  be  given  to  the  bowl¬ 
ings  of  the  beasts  of  the  forest;  for  to  him  who  is 
willing,  they  too  may  teach  their  lesson.  He  who 
even  in  a  menagerie,  hears  the  frightful  growlings  of 
the- tiger,  or  the  incessant  and  demoniac  yell  of  the 
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caged  but  untamed  hyena,  if  he  finds  in  their  horrid 
utterings,  no  warning  against  wicked  rage  or  spite¬ 
ful  temper,  may  at  least,  without  incurring  the  im¬ 
putation  cast  upon  the  pharisee,  give  his  thanks  to 
heaven,  that  he  is  ‘^not  as  one  of  these.”  I  have 
thus  from  the  seasons,  or  the  birds  which  denote  them, 
briefly  endeavoured  to  show,  that  in  the  words  of 
Cowper, 

“Nature  inanimate  employs  sweet  sounds, 

But  animated  nature  sweeter  still, 

To  soothe  and  satisfy  the  human  ear.” 

Let  me  next  devote  a  few  passages  to  the  influence 
of  Human  Sounds. 

From  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  lives  the  memory  of 
the  parent’s  voice.  The  accents  of  early  love,  the 
prayer  and  the  hymn  of  childhood,  are  not  more  re¬ 
membered  in  their  words,  than  by  the  tones  in  which 
they  w^ere  uttered.  The  busy  hum  of  the  world  may 
stifle  them  for  a  while,  but  they  return  with  vivid¬ 
ness  to  the  mind  in  the  hour  of  sorrow,  of  sickness, 
or  of  death.  The  subject  might  be  extended  beyond 
the  individual  ties  of  the  human  voice,  and  the  in¬ 
quiry  prove  curious  as  to  the  influence  of  its  mul¬ 
tiplied  sounds  upon  nations.  The  author  of  a 
recent  work  entitled  China  Opened,”  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks,  which  may  not  be  here  inappropri¬ 
ate.  He  says,  that  nothing  tends  so  much  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  progress  of  civilization  as  the  poverty  of 
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the  oral  medium,  and  the  consequent  paucity  of  ideas. 
No  new  ideas,”  he  adds,  ‘‘can  be  introduced;  and 
the  human  mind  recoils  from  treating  of  things  which 
are  not  understood.  Hence  the  Chinese  are  more  sen¬ 
sual  than  their  comparative  state  of  civilization  would 
lead  us  to  suppose.  Every  thing  beyond  the  range 
of  sight  is  difficult  to  be  described  by  them,  and  even 
when  represented,  it  can  scarcely  be  understood.” 
He  says  he  has  “frequently  sat  for  hours  and  heard 
the  Chinese  telling  stories,  these  were  exceedingly 
simple,  and  easily  understood  after  cross-questioning, 
or  the  speaker  was  obliged  to  resort  to  figures  in  or¬ 
der  to  render  his  discourse  intelligible.”  “  There 
are,”  he  adds,  “  in  China  no  orators ;  nor  do  the  mas¬ 
ters  of  schools  give  oral  instruction ;  and  it  would  be 
next  to  impossible  to  preach  sermons  of  any  length 
without  familiarising  the  auditor  with  the  subject” 
Webb,  in  his  “  Miscellanies,”  in  treating  of  the  union 
of  sound  and  sentiment,  furnishes  a  passage  analo¬ 
gous  in  part  to  the  above,  where  he  says  that  “  the 
Chinese  have  two  divisions  of  language,  the  vulgar, 
and  the  scientific ;  a  language  of  sounds,  and  a  lan¬ 
guage  of  characters;  whence  it  has  happened,  that 
intent  only  upon  the  improvement  and  multiplication 
of  their  characters,  they  have  abandoned  their  oral 
language  to  its  original  poverty.  Two  other  authori¬ 
ties  I  have  seen,  concur  in  pronouncing  the  Chinese 
music  a  mass  of  detestable  discord.  Of  the  differ- 
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ent  languages,  the  Chinese  has  comparatively  few,, 
and  the  German  and  English  the  greatest  number 
of  words.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  an  accurate 
enumeration  of  the  amount  of  the  words  in  all  the 
respective  known  languages,  would  in  the  main  bear 
a  proportionate  relation  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
condition  of  the  nations  that  speak  them ;  would 
strengthen  the  opinion  that  civilization  is  assisted 
through  words  and  their  sounds.  But  I  must  not 
travel  beyond  the  limit  of  my  present  purpose;  I 
must  continue  to  treat  my  subject  as  one  of  immedi¬ 
ate  observation  and  familiar  example. 

I  will  consider  for  a  moment,  the  effect  of  his  own 
voice  upon  the  individual  w'ho  speaks  for  the  first  time- 
before  a  general  audience.  Public  speaking  may  be 
hkened  to  wiiat  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  composition.. 
“It  is  for  the  most  part  an  effort  of  slow  diligence 
and  steady  perseverance,  to  w’hich  the  mind  is  drag¬ 
ged  by  necessity  or  resolution.”  The  roar  of  artille¬ 
ry  is  scarcely  more  formidable  to  the  recruit,  than  the 
sound  of  his  owm  voice  to  the  clergyman  or  the  law^yer, 
in  his  first  sermon,  or  his  maiden  speech  to  a  jury.  But 
if,  like  the  soldier,  he  can  stand  the  fire  of  his  first  and 
hardest  trial,  he  is  safe.  They  w^ho  have  deservedly 
won  the  proud  consciousness  of  the  orator’s  pow'er, 
might  tell  that  the  date  of  their  resolve  on  future  ex¬ 
cellence,  and  their  progressive  energy  and  improve¬ 
ment,  were  from  the  hour  that  the  sound  of  their  own 
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voices  stimulated  and  assured  them.  Like  the  shuttle 
to  the  loom  is  the  sound  of  the  human  voice  in  popular 
governments :  for  in  public  speeches  we  may  be  said 
to  live  and  move,  govern  and  be  governed.  If  the 
Athenian  orator  thrice  repeated  the  word  action  as  the 
rule  of  eloquence,  there  is  a  species  of  modern  ora¬ 
tory,  which  perhaps  on  the  ‘^high  pressure”  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  land,  may  take  the  word  noise  as  its 
motto,  and  thrice  also  inculcate  its  effect.  From  the 
pre-eminent  gabble  of  such  a  voice,  the  minority  of 
the  wise  may  turn  with  sure  but  unconvincing 
disgust.  It  has  its  brief  success  and  its  vicious  re¬ 
ward;  for  in  its  reckless  sounds,  the  demagogue  is 
generated,  thrives  and  is  exalted.  But  the  voice  of 
man  can  achieve  better  things,  when  virtue  and  pa¬ 
triotism  are  the  springs  of  its  utterance.  During  the 
seige  of  Boston,  General  Washington  consulted  Con¬ 
gress  upon  the  propriety  of  bombarding  the  town. 
Mr.  Hancock  was  then  President  of  Congress.  Af¬ 
ter  General  Washington’s  letter  was  read,  a  solemn 
silence  ensued.  This  was  broken  by  a  member  ma¬ 
king  a  motion  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into 
a  committee  of  the  whole,  in  order  that  Mr.  Hancock 
might  give  his  opinion  upon  the  important  subject, 
as  he  was  so  deeply  interested,  from  having  all  his 
estate  in  Boston.  After  he  left  the  Chair,  he  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  whole 
in  the  following  words.  ‘Tt  is  true,  sir,  nearly  all 
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the  property  I  have  in  the  world  is  in  houses  and 
other  real  estate  in  the  town  of  Boston ;  hut  if  the 
expulsion  of  the  British  army  from  it,  and  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  our  country  require  their  being  burnt  to  ashes, 
issue  the  order  for  that  pwyose  immediately  Would 
this  memorable  speech  to  this  day  thrill  the  heart 
with  admiration  for  its  author,  had  it  been  commit¬ 
ted  to  writing,  and  read  in  the  monotone  of  a  tame 
and  tired  secretary?  ^^Literce  scriptce  manent^'‘  said 
the  Romans;  the  voice  of  the  true  orator  is  remem¬ 
bered  and  treasured;  and  his  words,  captivating  at 
once  by  their  sounds,  become  the  written  eloquence 
which  endures.  Was  there  no  moral  influence  in 
the  voices  of  the  Henrys,  the  Hancocks,  and  the  Ad¬ 
amses  of  our  revolution?  Wherever  their  sounds 
were  heard,  they  w^ere  the  signals  of  energy  and  pa¬ 
triotism.  The  voice  alone  of  Chatham  helped  to  lead 
his  senate  and  to  stay  its  madness;  and  the  fascina¬ 
ting  tones  of  Napoleon  were  often  used  by  him  as 
instruments  of  his  power.  The  celebrated  Whitfield 
owed  much  to  his  sonorous  and  far-reaching  voice. 
It  was  among  the  means  of  his  marvellous  success; 
and  I  have  read  on  his  costly  monument  erected  in 
New  England,  nearly  a  century  after  his  first  preach- 
inor  on  our  shores,  the  recorded  tribute  to  that  voice, 
and  the  ascription  to  its  efficacy  in  having  ‘‘turned 
many  to  righteousness.” 

Let  a  short  story,  rather  than  general  assertion, 
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further  illustrate  this  portion  of  the  subject.  In  a 
village  church,  a  few  months  ago,  I  heard  a  gifted 
clergyman  read  the  ten  commandments  of  Scripture. 
He  uttered  them  in  a  manner  which  gave  actual 
novelty  to  their  beauty^ — the  novelty  of  surpassing 
distinctness,  and  variety  of  appropriate  intonation. 
When  he  read  the  commandment  against  ‘^murder/’ 
he  sent  directly  into  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  the 
same  solemn  horrour  at  the  crime,  as  that  with  which 
he  repeated  the  prohibition.  When  he  read  thou 
shalt  not  steal,”  those  same  hearts  turned  at  the  bid¬ 
ding  of  his  calm  and  scornful  tones,  to  a  like  feeling  for 
the  littleness  and  vileness  of  the  offence.  He  after¬ 
wards  preached  a  sermon,  worthy  of  the  degree  of 
praise  I  have  bestowed  on  his  reading.  But  it  is  to 
the  sounds  of  his  voice  that  the  example  relates.  I 
left  the  church,  as  I  had  gone  there,  in  company  with 

the  worldly  and  the  prosperous — gay  young  men  in 

_  ^ 

the  pride  of  their  strength.  But  the  voice  of  the 
clergyman  had  struck  his  hearers,  beyond  the  mo¬ 
ments  of  its  breath.  I  dined  with  those  companions ; 
and  for  the  previous  hour,  horses,  dogs,  or  the  poli¬ 
tics  of  the  county  were  forgot;  each  was  repeating 
the  ‘‘commandments,”  and  irrepressibly  attempting 
to  imitate  the  model  of  elocution  which  had  that 
'  morning  been  given.  And  was  there  no  chance  of  a 
moral  influence,  in  the  active  impression  made  by 
such  a  speaker?  The  rich  music  of  the  gorgeous 
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cathedrals  of  Europe,  gives  not  more  effect  to  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  its  words,  than  did  the  preacher’s  voice 
to  the  ten  precepts  of  heavenly  law. 

I  believe  that  every  clergyman  greatly  enhances 
the  value  of  his  holy  calling,  by  the  capacities  and 
powers  of  his  voice.  He  has  in  the  pre-eminent  gift 
of  speech,  a  musical  instrument^  from  which  it  were 
worse  than  negligent  to  draw  a  daily,  drone-like 
sound. 

“  Spirits  are  not  finely  touched 

Bpt  to  fine  uses ;  and  nature  never  lends 

The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence, 

But  like  a  thrifty  goddess  she  determines 
Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor, 

Both  thanks  and  use.” 

Let  the  ministers  of  religion  cultivate  this  faculty,  so 
valuable  in  their  labours.  Know  they  not  that  the 
sweet  psalmist  of  Israel,  when  he  rang  his  holy  harp, 
vied  to  attune  his  voice  to  its  sacred  melody?  The 
voice  is  music,  if  the  preacher  wills  it;  and  his  in¬ 
spiring  subject  demands  the  aid,  which  fervor  and 
beauty  of  utterance  always  bring  to  the  service  of 
the  Most  High. 

The  effect  of  speech,  still  considered  as  a  sound,  is 
shown  in  the  value  of  the  sense  of  hearing.  Which 
of  his  five  senses  a  man  would  most  fear  to  lose,  he 
may  variously  answer;  but  which  of  them  he  would 
keep,  were  another  to  decide  for  him,  would,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  be  his  sense  of  hearing;  for  in 
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this  sense,  I  will  presume  is  implied  the  power,  the 
blessing  of  speech.  Did  the  mere  sight  of  beauty, 
whether  in  the  most  fervid  imagination  of  romance, 
or  the  veriest  fascination  of  reality,  ever  madden  or 
even  make  a  lover?  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  countless  legends  of  ‘4adye  love,” 
or  all  “the  sounding  sonnets  to  a  sigh,”  that  no  lover 
was  ever,  (to  force  a  figure  from  the  coy  phraseology 
of  the  law,)  completely  sealed  and  delivered'^  as 
such,  until  the  voice  of  his  mistress  had  passed 
through  the  channel  of  his  ear  to  the  recess  of  his 
heart ;  and  had  fixed  in  firm  alliance,  the  inclination 
of  the  eye  and  the  mind.  Let  the  gentler  sex  attest, 
if  they  would  confess  it,  that  the  “silver  toned”  voice 
has  won  those  smiles,  for  which  the  beauty  worn  by 
empty  foppery,  has  smirked  or  ogled  in  vain.  To  the 
dispensers  of  such  smiles,  I  may  quote  in  aid  of  the 
brief  argument,  the  couplet  that 

“  Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the  mind, 

And  therefore  is  winged  Cupid  painted  blind.” 

The  deaf  and  dumb  mother  who  laid  her  sleeping 
infant  upon  the  floor,  and  letting  fall  a  heavy  weight 
near  its  head,  gave  sign  of  thanks  to  heaven  when 
she  saw  the  child  start  at  the  act,  thought  all,  and 
more  than  I  may  express,  of  the  value  of  hearing, 
and  the  morality  wrought  through  sounds. 

From  the  Creator,  to  the  humblest  of  his  creatures, 
I  might  draw  further  illustrations  of  this  division  of 
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the  subject.  He,  who  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  by  the 
single  sound  of  his  voice,  told  our  first  parents  they 
had  sinned,  and  He,  who  made  man  in  his  own  image, 
has  permitted  him  measurably  to  inherit  the  capacities 
of  that  voice,  in  ruling  his  species,  and  all  living  things 
over  which  he  was  given  dominion.  What  I  have 
already  said,  may  serve  to  show  the  former,  and  the 
instances  of  man’s  subjugation  and  familiar  mastery 
of  the  most  ferocious  animals,  fully  testify  to  the  lat¬ 
ter.  They  who  have  seen  the  painting  of  Daniel  in 
apparent  fervent  prayer  in  the  den  of  lions,  may  with 
little  imagination  believe,  that  God  directed  the  voice 
of  the  prophet  to  be  the  immediate  agent  of  his  safe¬ 
ty.  From  the  tones  of  man’s  voice,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  brute  creation  derive  all  their  additional  in¬ 
telligence.  The  dog  learns  of  his  master,  every  thing 
but  to  speak ;  if  the  Creator  willed  it,  he  would  learn 
that  too — he  could  then  tell  the  morality  he  so  often 
seems  to  practise. 

In  sickness  and  in  sorrow,  the  voice  ministers  its 
healing  and  its  comfort.  Here  let  me  mention  an 
incident,  more  perhaps  connected  with  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  ideas,  but  not  wholly  unrelated  to  the  cheer¬ 
ing  tones  of  the  voice.  I  was  acquainted  with  a 
physician,  who  used  to  tell  an  anecdote  of  his  having 
attended  a  lady,  w'hose  mind  and  spirits  during  a 
protracted  illness,  had  become  greatly  depressed. 
The  Doctor  and  his  patient  had  been  at  the  same 
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country  school  together ;  and  used  to  go  with  their 
young  companions  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  to  visit 
a  famous  Eagle’s  nest  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
poor  lady,  in  her  sickness  and  suffering,  had  forgot 
all  about  it.  But  the  physician  had  not.  Generally 
successful  in  pleasing  his  patients,  he  taxed  his  re¬ 
sources  to  the  utmost,  to  rouse  and  cheer  the  invalid, 
but  in  vain.  At  last,  after  much  fruitless  attendance, 
he  one  day,  with  exhilarated  voice  and  manner,  ask¬ 
ed  her  if  she  remembered  “The  Eagle’s  Nest?” 
She  started,  and  for  the  first  time  in  many  months, 
smiled  and  began  to  talk;  went  over  vividly  and 
pleasantly  her  school-girl  scenes ;  and  from  that  hour 
got  better,  and  got  well.  I  was  told  in  my  boyhood, 
this  simple  story,  as  an  evidence  of  the  power  of 
cordial  sounds.  I  could  understand  it  then,  and  I 
believe  in  it  now. 

I  proceed  to  bestow  a  few  thoughts  upon  the  last 
division  of  this  discourse — the  influence  of  Musical 
Sounds.  In  the  range  of  thought  to  which  it  in¬ 
vites,  I  can  foresee  how  time  as  well  as  qualification 
will  limit  my  excursion.  I  must  approach  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  music,  as  an  unlearned  but  willing  performer 
has  to  bear  his  part  at  a  concert — content,  if  by  his 
ear,  rather  than  his  tutoring,  he  can  strike  a  few  ran¬ 
dom  notes  in  any  unison  with  its  harmony. 

Burke  has  spoken  of  the  “preventive  police  of 
morality  I  will  apply  his  figure,  and  say  there  is  a 
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preventive  police  of  music;  and  resort  for  further 
explanation  of  my  meaning,  to  the  authority  of  an 
ingenious  and  pleasant  writer.  In  one  of  the  at¬ 
tractive  tales  of  Washington  Irving,  he  makes  a  tra¬ 
veller  tell  a  story  of  his  having  been  benighted  in  a 
rude  and  dangerous  part  of  the  country.  He  had 
been  warned  against  the  houses  that  lay  along  his 
road;  for  incivility,  plunderings,  and  even  murder 
had  been  attributed  to  their  reckless  inhabitants. 
Though  weary  with  fatigue  and  anxiety,  he  passed 
several  places,  where  wrangling  noise  or  suspicious 
stillness  seemed  to  warrant  their  avoidance.  At  last 
he  heard  from  a  house  in  the  distance,  the  sound  of  a 
violin,  with  the  merry  tune  the  instrument  was  mak¬ 
ing.  He  dismissed  further  apprehension,  and  went  in  ; 
with  the  remark  as  his  reason  for  doing  so,  that  ‘‘the 
sound  of  music  is  always  attractive ;  and  that  where- 
ever  there  is  music,  there  is  good  humor  or  good¬ 
will.”  There  is  reason  in  this  fiction ;  and  a  moral 
in  its  concluding  sentence  I  wfill  endeavor  to  ex¬ 
emplify  from  observation,  the  further  bearing  of  this 
opinion.  I  was  once  ofiicially  connected  with  the 
criminal  prosecutions  of  Philadelphia,  for  a  period 
of  between  three  and  four  years;  and  during  that 
time,  about  two  thousand  cases  of  crime  or  misde¬ 
meanor  passed  under  my  professional  charge.  In 
not  one  of  these,  was  a  Teacher  of  Music  con¬ 
cerned,  as  defendant  or  accuser.  The  lawyer  was 
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there,  caught  in  the  net ;  the  doctor,  and  men  of  all 
other  occupations— magnates  and  minnows — were 
there  too ;  but  the  Teacher  of  Music  was  not  there. 
I  think  the  preventive  police,”  of  his  art  kept  him 
out  of  court ;  and  from  his  safe  and  happy  employ¬ 
ment,  I  thus  summon  him  before  this  tribunal,  as  a 
modest  and  good  witness  of  the  moral  tendency  of 
his  vocation. 

I  will  call  proof  of  another  stamp,  in  the  rogue 
himself^  to  attest  in  a  different  way,  the  same  result. 
I  cannot  say,  that  of  the  many  criminals  I  have 
known,  all  were  heedless  of  music,  or  unsusceptible 
to  its  sounds.  I  had  generally,  more  pressing  busi¬ 
ness  with  them  than  to  make  the  actual  estimate. 
But  this  I  remember,  that  as  often  as  I  have  seen  the 
felon  searched,  and  his  accoutrements  taken  from  him 
by  the  hand  of  the  law,  I  never  saw  among  them, 
the  smallest  practical  sign  or  token  of  his  fondness 
for  music.  Dirks,  spring-pistols,  false  keys,  false  mo¬ 
ney,  wigs,  whiskers,  tinder-boxes  and  such  matters, 
were  turned  up  to  view ;  nay,  I  saw  taken  from  the 
pocket  of  an  elderly  and  good-looking  miscreant,  a 
list  of  all  the  spinsters  and  widows  of  fortune,  living 
between  New  Orleans,  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia. 
But  I  never  saw  a  musical  instrument  of  any  sort, 
picked  from  these  heterogeneous  personal  effects. 
Well  might  I  think  of  the  music-lacking  soul  con¬ 
demned  by  the  poet,  as  I  surveyed  the  trunk  of  the 
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thief.  The  writings  of  Bulwer  and  Dickens,  who  in 
their  fascinating  pages,  have  been  pleased  largely  to 
serve  np  the  slang  of  crime  and  the  brotherhood 
who  use  it,  may  tend  to  verify  the  preceding  remark. 
They  too  may  warrant  the  assertion  that  rogues  have 
no  concerts  save  those  of  crime  and  plunder,  and  feel 
the  influence  of  few  sounds,  beyond  the  voice  of  the 
crier  of  the  court,  or  the  last  tolling  of  the  Newgate 
clock.  The  gambler  has  as  little  sympathy  with  har¬ 
monious  sounds:  and  when  almost  every  thing  is 
brought  to  the  demoralizing  decision  of  the  wager,  it 
is  pleasant  to  see  music  escaping  its  contamination. 
With  the  exception  of  a  professional  contest  a  few 
years  ago,  in  a  sister  city,  and  that  too  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  classic  times,  where  the  guerdon  was  a  peer¬ 
less  silver  trumpet  to  him  who  played  best  on  the 
instrument,  I  know  not  that  the  word  ^^bet”  ever 
obtruded  its  abrupt  and  noxious  sound  where  men 
were  gathered  together  for  music.  The  ^‘heavenly 
maid”  has  no  note  whereby  she  expresses  avarice, 
shame,  hatred,  or  sin  of  any  sort;  and  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  only  musical  experiments  ever 
made  by  ‘‘revenge”  and  his  confederates,  were  at  her 
“  cell  in  early  Greece,”  or  in  the  revels  at  the  “  F east” 
of  Alexander. 

Illustrious  men  in  all  ages,  have  lent  their  ears  to 
music,  and  their  souls  to  its  influence.  Pyth agorae 
was  the  inventor  of  harmonic  strings ;  led  to  it  by 
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hearing  four  blacksmiths  working  with  hammers  in 
harmony.  Julius  Csesar  in  his  youth,  gave  concerts 
to  the  Roman  citizens.  He  too  may  not  have  been 
insensible  to  its  aid  in  winning  for  him  that  popular 
favour,  which  afterwards  through  his  victories  made 
him  master  of  the  world.  Shakespeare,  his  best  bi¬ 
ographer,  also  loved  music ;  and  shows  the  moral  he 
connected  with  the  fondness  for  it,  when  he  makes 
Caesar  distrust  “the  spare  Cassius,”  for  not  “liking” 
it.  Luther  was  the  inventor  of  that  metrical  psalm¬ 
ody,  first  used  and  afterwards  spread  over  the  world 
with  the  reformation.  Milton  sang  and  accompanied 
himself  on  the  organ — the  fit  instrument  for  his 
mind’s  recreation.  His  Masque  of  Comus  abounds 
in  songs;  and  he  makes  both  the  Allegro  and  the 
Penseroso  delight  in  music.  The  enduring  proofs 
of  the  genius  of  Purcel,  Handel  and  Haydn,  are  their 
compositions  from  solemn  and  sacred  subjects.  Let 
some  exceptions  prove  the  rule ;  Swift,  Pope  and  John¬ 
son  ridiculed,  sneered  at,  or  execrated  music :  had  it 
been  otherwise,  posterity  whilst  it  exalts  their  intel¬ 
lects,  might  have  known  less  of  the  grossness  of  the 
first,  the  venom  of  the  other,  and  the  rough  temper 
of  the  last.  Byron,  with  an  ear  that  communed  with 
all  that  was  wild  or  sublime  in  the  sounds  of  nature, 
cared  not  for  music ;  and  its  delightful  accompani¬ 
ment  has  been  joined  to  but  little  of  his  poetry.  The 
few  of  his  bright  visions,  wafted  back  to  him  in 
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melody,  returned  without  a  welcome.  The  musician 
beautified  the  offspring,  hut  the  parent  thanked  him 
not.  Where,  alas !  was  his  morality  ? 

By  what  association  does  the  classic  reader  best 
remember  the  celebrated  statue  erected  in  Egypt 
three  thousand  years  ago,  to  the  king  whose  name  it 
bears?  Is  it  on  the  yet  visible  extent  of  its  dimen¬ 
sions,  the  reputed  costliness  of  its  materials,  or  the 
skill  of  its  structure,  that  the  traveller  gazes,  or  the 
secluded  student  bestows  his  cloistered  musings? 
The  statue  of  Memnon  brings  to  the  mind  of  the 
classic  moralist  its  most  vivid  impression,  in  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  its  sounds.  It  is  the  story,  however  fabu¬ 
lous,  that  the  salutation  of  the  morning  and  the  fare¬ 
well  of  the  evening  sun,  breathed  on  its  polished 
marble  alternate  joyous  and  mournful  melody,  which 
most  fascinates  the  memory  with  this  wonder  of  an¬ 
cient  times.  Let  us  deem  not  the  minds  that  reared 
this  proud  statue,  unwittingly  contrived  the  mystery 
of  its  sounds.  Those  ages  were  deeply  imbued  with 
the  belief  in  the  union  of  music  and  prophecy;  and 
the  mythology  which  included  an  Apollo,  a  Pan,  and 
nine  tuneful  goddesses  of  song,  might  well  add  the 
influence  of  music,  to  this  transcendent  monument  of 
their  adoration. 

Whilst  its  early  alliance  with  the  forms  of  worship 
might  be  further  traced,  its  efficacy  in  soothing  the 
sorrowful  spirit  might  as  readily  be  illustrated.  La 
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Harpe,  in  his  Course  of  Literature,  and  on  the  author¬ 
ity  of  Salvien,  says  the  Germans  consoled  themselves 
in  misfortune  by  their  songs;  and  Fenelon  truly 
painted  the  remediless  grief  of  Calypso  for  the  de¬ 
parture  of  Ulysses,  when  he  says,  her  grotto  ceased 
to  re-echo  to  the  sweet  sound  of  her  voice.”  Medical 
writers  inculcate  the  effect  of  music  in  solacing  the 
diseases  of  the  mind;  they  attest  its  salutary  influ¬ 
ence,  and  verify  the  poetick  adage,  that 

“  Music  can  soften  pain  to  ease, 

And  e’en  despair  and  madness  please.” 

The  physician  may  find  in  Scrif)ture,  further  and 
apposite  warrant  for  his  opinion.  ‘‘And  it  came  to 
pass  when  the  evil  spirit  from  God  was  upon  Saul, 
that  David  took  a  harp  and  played  with  his  hand,  so 
Saul  was  refreshed  and  was  well,  and  the  evil  spirit 
departed  from  him.” 

Music  has  its  importance  even  in  national  char¬ 
acter.  “  Give  me,”  said  an  acute  observer,  “  the 
making  of  the  ballads  of  a  country,  and  I  care  not 
who  makes  its  laws.”  What  says  the  w^ell  known 
prohibition  of  the  Rans  des  V aches  among  the  Swiss 
soldiery?  What  is  told  in  the  Marsellois  Hymn, 
that  was  and  still  is  able  to  rouse  the  very  “  stones” 
of  Paris  to  revolution?  What  filled  for  so  many 
years,  the  heart  of  the  French  soldier,  that  stretched 
on  the  field  of  battle,  a  mass  of  mutilation,  he  would 
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force  out  his  last  triumphant  shout  for  his  Emperor? 
These  historic  instances  attest  the  striking  influence 
of  sounds.  In  the  last,  the  cry  was  always  music  to 
the  Frenchman’s  ear.  There  was  a  species  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  the  presumptuousness  of  morality,  that  made 
the  wicked  Beauchamp  of  Kentucky,  call  for  “  Bona¬ 
parte’s  March,”  as  he  went  to  the  gallow’s.  But  there 
was  something  more  like  a  moral  for  those  who  heard 
him,  and  w^ho  attribute  much  to  the  influence  of  mu¬ 
sic.  Demon  as  he  w^as,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  he 
left  in  that  incident,  the  only  trace  of  his  humanity. 

Our  owm  republic  exhibits  an  apt  fondness  for  mu¬ 
sic  ;  her  various  and  free  forms  of  worship,  her  sce¬ 
nery  and  her  solitudes,  may  tend  to  promote  it.  She 
has,  and  she  loves  her  national  tunes,  wdth  an  iden¬ 
tity,  which  neither  the  love  of  money  nor  the  love  of 
party  abates ;  and  her  young  annals  can  bear  witness 
to  the  influence  of  sounds,  both  inanimate  and  living. 
She  fought  her  brave  battle  of  Niagara,  within  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  mighty  music  of  its  w^aters ;  and  history 
already  gives  romantick  interest  to  that  conflict,  by 
its  connexion  with  the  fact.  The  warlike  bird  that 
from  the  American  hag-ship  in  the  hottest  of  the 
hght  on  Lake  Champlain,  more  than  thrice  crowded 
his  proud  dehance  at  the  enemy,  still  lives  in  the 
anecdotes  of  that  naval  victory.  I  have  seen  the  me¬ 
mory  of  his  “  shrill  clarion”  but  recently  toasted  at 
one  of  our  Fourth  of  July  festivals;  and  it  was  de- 
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served ;  for  his  voice  served  a  good  turn  in  the  cause 
and  quarrel  of  his  country.  I  have  heard  that  a  gal¬ 
lant  bachelor  lately  commanding  one  of  our  national 
vessels  in  a  port  of  Europe,  was  not  more  compli¬ 
mented  by  a  party  of  noblemen  and  their  countesses 
on  board,  for  the  beauty  and  proud  discipline  of  his 
ship,  than  for  his  having  a  piano  in  his  cabin,  and 
scientific  performers  from  the  ship’s  band,  with 
whose  admirable  music  he  entertained  his  guests. 
The  subdued  tone”  of  foreign  aristocracy,  when 
this  treat  took  place,  cared  not  to  restrain  a  loud  ex¬ 
pression  of  surprise  and  pleasure.  ^^An  American 
with  such  tastes  and  pastime !”  was  probably  the 
suppressed  thought.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  commo¬ 
dore  and  his  country,  in  the  eyes  of  his  visitors,  stood 
refined  and  elevated  by  the  fact. 

If  the  syrens  of  old  could  by  their  music  lure  the 
traveller  to  his  destruction,  I  have  somewhere  read 
of  the  effect  of  more  modern  melody  in  winning  him 
back  from  voluntary  banishment.  It  is  in  the  story 
of  a  young  Highlander  in  India,  who  from  some  do¬ 
mestic  trouble,  was  a  wilful  wanderer  from  his  home. 
He  was  after  some  years,  joined  by  a  friend  and 
countryman,  a  part  of  whose  object  in  the  distant 
voyage,  was  to  prevail  upon  him  to  return.  He  used 
from  the  time  he  met  him,  every  entreaty  to  that 
effect,  but  in  vain.  Still  not  despairing,  he  one  day 
induced  his  obdurate  friend  to  accompany  him  to  a 
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particular  part  of  the  country,  the  scene  of  which 
much  resembled  his  native  hills  and  glens.  He 
there  renewed  his  intercessions;  he  spoke  of  his 
mother,  his  sister,  and  of  the  home  that  craved  him ; 
but  his  heart  was  morbid  and  obstinate.  At  last,  as 
if  without  design,  he  sang  with  happily  tuneful 
voice,  the  beautiful  song  of  Lochaber” — the  song 
that  grips  the  heart  of  the  Scotchman  in  every  part 
of  the  earth.  He  finished,  and  looked  to  his  compa¬ 
nion  :  the  proud  one  had  been  touched ;  and  tears 
had  flowed  in  witness  of  his  conversion ;  he  promised 
to  return — and  he  kept  his  word. 

The  observation  of  all  who  delight  in  the  sounds  of 
music,  can  point  to  manifold  other  instances  of  their 
moral  effect ;  and  as  one  who  certainly  loves  more 
than  he  knows  of  them,  I  could  continue  the  subject 
until,  in  the  ardent  estimate  of  its  influence,  I  had 
almost  “  imagined  worlds”  of  music — ^until, 

“  All  things  above,  and  beneath,  and  around. 

Were  like  a  bright  vision  set  floating  in  sound.” 

Let  not  the  fancy  of  melodious  spheres  be  deemed 
extravagant;  the  poetry  of  divine  inspiration  has 
sanction  for  the  thought.  Music  was  used  in  the 
creation  of  the  world  we  inhabit,  when  the  morn¬ 
ing  stars  SANG  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God 
shouted  for  joy.”  By  the  same  sacred  authority. 
Music,  that  first  cheered  into  life  this  beautiful  fab- 
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lie,  shall  be  the  awful  signal  of  its  destruction' — 
when  the  trumpet  shall  sound,  and  the  dead  shall 
be  raised  incorruptible. ’’  The  earth  and  the  sea,  and 
man  and  his  works,  every  where  proclaim  the  teem¬ 
ing  subject.  Would  that  I  dare  take  time  and  had 
ability  further  and  better  to  illustrate  a  theme  so  full 
of  moral  beauty.  If  amongst  those  who  have  honor¬ 
ed  me  with  their  attention,  I  have  induced  a  single 
mind  to  shed  its  improving  light  where  I  have  but 
groped  in  dimness ;  if  I  have  persuaded  to  one  addi¬ 
tional  reverence  for  those  sounds  not  made  by  man, 
or  suggested  those  which  he  may  both  make  and 
embellish ;  if  I  have  helped  to  add  a  single  votary  to 
the  salutary  restraint,  the  happiness  and  the  morality 
of  Music,  I  have  succeeded  in  the  purpose  of  this 
Discourse. 


